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A peace approach to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
under the code name SUNFLOWER began on 5 January 1967 when 
the US State Department sent to Hanoi, by way of the US and 
DRV embassies in Moscow, a message concerning "mutually 
agreeable, completely secure arrangements for exchanging 
communications with the government of the DRV about the 


possibilities of achieving a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese dispute." The United States was prepared to 
receive information directly from the DRV at "any capital 
where we both maintain posts or otherwise." The Deputy 
Chief of the US Mission (DMC) in Moscow, John C. Guthrie, 
secured a meeting on 10 January with the DRV Charge d’ Affairs, 
Le Chang, who promised to convey the message to Hanoi. 

Le Chang requested a week later that Guthrie meet with 
him again to clarify certain points in the message. The 
State Department explained on 20 January that by "completely 
secure arrangements" the United States meant secret DRV/US 
discussions, with other nations being informed only upon 
agreement of both parties. In answer to Hanoi's desire for 
a clarification of the US position on the settlement of the 
Vietnam problem, the State Department said that both sides 
should seek a common ground Including, among other things, 
a reduction or cessation of hostilities, the essential elements 
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of both the 1954 and the 1962 Geneva Accords, and free 
determination by NVN and SVN on reunification. 

Hanoi responded on 27 January in an aide-memoire passed 
on through the same direct channel. After initial comments 
concerning the "absurd and arrogant" US conditions for peace 
talks and charges that the United States was intensifying 
the war and escalating the bombing, the message came to the 
meat of the matter: only "unconditional cessation of bombing 

and all other acts of war" against the DRV could bring con- 
tact such as that suggested in the 10 January message from 
the United States. The basis for "the most correct political 
solution to the Vietnam problem," according to Hanoi, was the 
4-point program of the DRV embodying the principles of the 
1954 Geneva Agreement. Le Chang emphasized that this reply 
was in response to the 10 January message only and not to the 
20 January comments, the answer to which would be forthcoming. 

Each of the meetings between Guthrie and Le Chang had 
been kept in complete confidence by the United States. 

Le Chang also had urged complete secrecy and, therefore, the 
State Department expressed surprise in a message dated 2 
February that the DRV had broadcast publicly "the essence of 
the January 27 message" (that is, the aide-memoire from 
Hanoi). The basic objective of the United States was to hold 
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direct, private talks, which might include a discussion of 
the 4-point DRV position. The US, continued the message, had 
already taken one step of de-escalation (no bombing within 
10 miles of the center of Hanoi) and was prepared to de- 
escalate more in order to create conducive conditions, but 
would 'be impressed by some reciprocal act by the DRV. The 
United States suggested that the appropriate time to begin 
discussions would be during Tet, the Lunar New Year, when it 
would be possible to do so without arousing public suspicion. 
Le Chang assured Guthrie that the January 27 message had not 
been publicized. Guthrie noted that the US charge was that 
the "essence" of the message had been published. Le Chang 
wondered if that charge referred to DRV Foreign Minister 
Trinh's interview with Burchett, but Guthrie didn't know. 

As it turned out, the DRV Charge had been correct. The 
State Department had been referring to the Trinh interview 
with Burchett and also a Nhan Danh article dated 29 January, 
both of which called for other nations to inform the United 
States that the DRV was prepared to enter into negotiations 
with the US government when the bombing of NVN stopped without 
stated conditions. Because of the publication of these 
articles, the United States had been approached by other 
governments with this information, and was in a diplomatic 
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quandary. The United States would have to answer these 
third-party nations and still keep from violating confi- 
dences with Hanoi. 

While the US. government waited for Hanoi's reply to the 
messages of 20 January and 2 February , it was also preparing 
the British government for discussions on Vietnam during 
approaching visit of USSR Premier Kosygin. State Department 
officials privately informed British Prime Minister Wilson 
and Foreign Secretary Brown of the current direct contact 
with Hanoi and urged them not to refer to it in their dis- 
cussions with Kosygin. 

The Russian Premier met with the British Prime Minister 
in London on 6 February. Kosygin seemed "obsessed" with the 
unrest in China and said that it would not likely have an 
immediate effect upon North Vietnam, but that the United States 
was "helping to push Hanoi into the hands .of the Chinese." 
Kosygin agreed with Wilson that there was an urgent need to 
make some progress toward peace during Tet. He also agreed 
that the British and the USSR could assist in bringing about 
negotiations, but that to make any decisive progress the 
United States and North Vietnam would have to get together. 
According to Kosygin, who seemed to base his belief mainly 
on the Burchett interview, the North Vietnamese were ready 
to negotiate. The upshot of the meeting, as far as the Prime 


Minister was concerned, was that the Russians had at least 
committed themselves to help settle the Vietnam problem to- 
gether with the British. The Premier, for his part, wanted 
Wilson to tell President Johnson that if the bombing stopped, 
Hanoi would talk. This the Prime Minister was not willing to 
do, since the only source Kosygin seemed to have of Hanoi's 
willingness was the Burchett interview. Before the meeting 
ended, Kosygin told the Prime Minister that he knew the United 
States was "in contact" with Hanoi. 

A private message for Wilson arrived from the President 
on 7 February. It related to the question of "whether the 
U.S. could stop the bombing of North Viet Nam in exchange for 
for an indication that Hanoi would enter into talks without 
any military acts of de-escalation on their side." The Presi- 
dent drew reference to the Polish activities of the previous 
December designed to promote negotiations for peace, including 
discussions of de-escalation, which had led to the US act of 
retraining from bombing within 10 nautical miles of the center 
of Hanoi. Up to this time, the President noted, the United 
States had seen no corresponding military step on the part of 
North Vietnam. Furthermore, in contacts with Hanoi since 23 
December, Hanoi had received messages from us but we have 
not had any replies from Hanoi on any points of substance." 
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The President then specified in his message that the 
United States was prepared to inform Hanoi that if it would 
agree "to an assured stoppage of infiltration into South 
Viet Nam," the United States would stop bombing North Vietnam 
and "stop further augmentation of U.S. forces" in South 
Vietnam. Bolstered by the information in the President's 
message, Wilson was able to capture Kosygin's interest in 
the "Phase A--Phase B" formula proposed by the United States: 
the United States would halt the bombing (Phase A) on the 
assurance that North Vietnam would stop the movement of NVN 
forces from the North to -the South (Phase B) . The first 
stage would be carried out by the United States alone, but 
only because it would know that the second stage would soon 
follow. The Prime Minister felt certain that Kosygin would 
transmit this information to Hanoi. The US State Department 
confided in Wilson and Brown that the message sent on 7 
February to Hanoi (the DRV Charge in Moscow told the DCM 
that the message could be transmitted on 8 February to Hanoi) 
was identical in the specific proposal to that sent by the 
President to Wilson one day earlier. If Hanoi discovered in 
any way that the message had been given to anyone else, the 
direct channel would be closed. 

The six-day visit of Premier Kosygin ended on 12 February 
and very nearly coincided with the planned completion of the 
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Tet cease fire. Prior to his last meeting with Kosygin, 

Wilson received another message from the President in which 
he thanked Wilson for his efforts at peacemaking. President 
Johnson felt "a responsibility to give you this further 
chance to make that effort bear fruit." He asked Wilson to 
quote directly this statement to Kosygin: "If you can get a 

North Vietnamese assurance --communicated either direct to 
the United States or through you--before 10:00 a.m. 3ritish 
time tomorrow (12 February) that all movement of troops and 
supplies into South Viet -Nam will stop at that time, I will 
get an assurance from the. US that they will not resume bomb- 
ing of North Viet-Nam from that time. Of course the US build 
up would also then stop within a matter of days . . . . " The 
President also informed Wilson that the United States had 
not yet heard any word from Hanoi. Washington alerted the 
Moscow embassy on the same day to be prepared for any word 
from the DRV, and forwarded for the Ambassador a copy of the 
President's message to Wilson. 

At the urgency of US Ambassador Bruce in London, the 
cease fire was extended for six more hours over the opposition 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, CINCPAC, and COMUSMACV. In 
spite of the extension of time and the intensive efforts of 
high British officials with the aid and encouragement of the 
United States, Kosygin departed from London without having 
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completed any decisive action toward peace. Since no word 
came to the United States from Hanoi or Moscow by the ap- 
pointed time, the US Government on 13 February issued final 
orders to resume naval and bombing operations "just as soon 
as this can be done prudently." 

Word finally came to the President from Hanoi on 15 
February by way of the channel in Moscow. The word, as 
expected, was not good. Le Chang requested a meeting with 
the DCM and handed him Ho Chi Minh's reply to the President's 
message of 8 February. The reply contained the same old DRV 
position expressed both in a 13 February reply to a message 
from the Pope, and the Trinh interview with Burchett of 28 
January: "It is only after the unconditional halting of the 

American bombing and all other acts of war against the DRV 
that the DRV and the US could begin talks and discuss questions 
affecting the tx^o parties." The final note sounded when 
Le Chang announced to Guthrie that the "DRV representative 
does not consider it possible (to) receive (the) US repre- 
sentative in Moscow on (the) US proposal. Responsibility for 
this rests completely with us." 

As a postscript to the US attempts to develop a sub- 
stantive approach to peace through direct channels to Hanoi, 
the American Ambassador in Moscow (Thompson) met with Premier 
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Kosygin on lc February. He had no new information from 
Hanoi, but revealed that Hanoi had felt that the United 
States had resumed the bombing on 12 February to get Hanoi 
to talk and that the United States had not been sincere in 
the bombing pause since the US had resumed even before the 
DRV had replied. Kosygin indicated an overriding concern 
that Peking wanted a continuation and an expansion of the 
Vietnamese conflict. He made it clear that the USSR con- 
tinued to favor a political rather than a military solution -- 
therefore, some sort of channel still remained open. Appar- 
ently true to the statement that it was ready and willing to 
discuss peace in Vietnam at any time, the United States con- 
tinued to keep up the contact with Moscow and other channels 
into the month of May 1967 . 

* * * 

The information for the above material was taken from 
the messages found in the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
file of messages under the code name SUNFLOWER, January 1967 
through May 1967 . Some of the more important messages are 
listed below: (all Top Secret-NODI$) 

Moscow to State: 2966 , 10 Jan 67; 3126, 20 Jan 67; 3218, 

27 Jan 67 ; 3231, 28 Jan 67; 3321, 2 Feb 67 ; 3373, 6 Feb 67 ; 
3412, 8 Feb 67; 3503, 15 Feb 67 . 
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London to State: 6315, 6 Feb 67; 6316 , 6 Feb 6 ?; 6399 , 

\ <- ■ 

8 Feb 67; 6411, 9 Feb 67 ; 6456, 10 Feb 67 . 

‘ 

State to Moscow: 112967, 5 Jan 67 , 120335, 17 Jan 67 ; 128466, 

^ T 

31 Jan 67; 131591, 3 Feb 67 ; 135749, 12 Feb 67 ; 139631 , 17 
Feb 67 . 

✓ 

State to London: 129441, l Feb 67; 132481, 7 Feb 67; 133907 , 

9 Feb 67 ; 135748, 12 Feb 67 . 

State 135799 to London and Moscow, 13 Feb 67 . 

State 137498 to Buenos Aires, 15 Feb 67 . 

State Memo of Conversation, Thompson/Kosygin: Vietnam, 

21 Feb 67 . 


